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“l Call My Films Subversive’: 
A Conversation with Mike Leigh 


Born in 1943 in Lancashire, Mike Leigh began his 
career as an actor, theater director, and playwright 
before moving into television and, eventually, 
film. After more than a decade of writing and 
directing for British television, he became known 
to a wide international audience with Life Is Sweet 
(1990). Now, after more than three decades and 
over twenty films, Leigh has earned himself an 
international reputation for his bracing, bitter- 
sweet dramas about quotidian British life. In a 
generally bleak artistic landscape, he stands out 
importantly as someone who has attempted to 
make complicated and sensittve—and socially 
engaged—films about middle- and working-class England. Moreover, despite their 
perpetually gray English skies, pasty-skinned protagonists, and often minimalist 
plotlines, his movies appeal to a broad audience. What makes Leigh’s films unique, 
even in Britain, is his gift for constructing an often humorously bleak and 
desperate world filled with characters whose comic behavior springs from their 
essence as human beings. The comedy connects to their genuine agony as well as 
joy, and therefore the films almost never contain scenes designed to just get easy 
laughs. Indeed, Leigh’s trademark could be said to be his almost preternatural gift 
for capturing, with emotional honesty, complex human behavior. 

Leigh’s greatest box office success to date has been Secrets and Lses (1996), the 
story of a white woman who comes face to face with the half-black daughter she 
gave up for adoption years earlier. Naked (1993) exposes the destitute and painful 
realities of urban life with its tale about a mixed-up drifter’s misadventures in 
London, while the early Bak Moments (1971) concerns the financial struggles of — 
and awkward relationships among—a group of young, socially isolated city- 
dwellers. In Topsy-Turvy (1999), the filmmaker examined the artistic-theatrical 
process in a work about the Victorian lyricist-composer team of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. In Vera Drake (2004), he treated the problem of illegal abortions in the 
1950s. And one of Leigh’s most recent films is the perennially optimistic Happy- 
Go-Lucky (2008), about a woman who sees the bright side of life even when 
presented with darkness. 

Instead of coming to rehearse and shoot a film with a prewritten script, Leigh 
works closely and intensively with all his actors—from the main roles to bit 
parts—developing characters, scenarios, and dialogue over months of solo and 
group improvisations to build a finalized screenplay. Actors seem to love the 
director’s way of involving them so integrally in the process. His process has been 
the constant approach that has allowed Leigh to craft some of the most 
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extraordinary and seminal films of British cinema. A vociferous supporter of the 
British film industry, the director, unlike many of his British filmmaking 
colleagues, has not been lured to Hollywood. In recent years, he has even started 
writing for the English stage again. Two Thousand Years (2005), a play exploring 
Leigh’s Jewish roots, received its world premiére at London’s National Theatre. 

As Leigh likes to note, he is anything but a naturalist. He refers to his love of 
circus, vaudeville, and the music hall. His films do not imitate everyday human 
activity, nor do his characters repeat ordinary conversation. The events and 
dialogue are deliberately heightened, as part of an effort to get behind the reality of 
day-to-day life. The sometimes grotesquely exaggerated goings-on take their place 
in a certain British tradition, however. André Breton once said something to the 
effect that there was no need for a surrealist movement in England because life 
and art there were already surreal enough. Just so, one of Leigh’s most interesting 
features as a film writer and director has been his willingness to bite into reality at 
a somewhat different angle from both the British “neorealists” of the early 1960s 
and the director Ken Loach, with his working-class portrayals along the lines of 
“docudrama” and the “kitchen sink” school. 

That Leigh’s film career has had its share of ups and downs, veering occasionally 
toward sentimentality and occasionally toward condescension, owes much to the 
unfavorable climate in which he has had to work. The Thatcherite counter- 
offensive against the working class and the protracted rightward lurch of the 
Labour Party, as well as the British trade unions, have framed the past several 
decades. The systematic dismantling of the welfare state, the destruction of entire 
industries and even communities, the attempt to eradicate social solidarity in favor 
of ruthless individualism—all of these have made their impact felt. And in a 
traditional society such as Britain’s, the traumatizing consequences have been 
particularly severe. More than he perhaps suspects or has intended, Leigh—a 
socialist and a proponent of social equality—has registered and often critiqued 
these developments. 

The following interview took place at Leigh’s Soho office in London in June of 
2009, as the director took time out of his shooting schedule for the film Another 
Year (released in the summer of 2010) to talk to me. This is my second interview 
with Mike Leigh; the first, “Making People Think Is What It’s All About’: An 
Interview with Mike Leigh,” appeared in Cinema Journal in the fall of 2010. 


Bert Cardullo 
Izmir University of Economics, Turkey 


Bert Cardullo: When did you begin to get interested in the cinema? 


Mike Leigh: I was seventeen in 1960 and it was then that I left Manchester and 
came to London. Prior to that moment, I had almost never seen a film that wasn’t 
in English. You didn’t see world cinema in those days; you saw Hollywood movies 
and British movies. About the first foreign film I recall having seen was Le ballon 
rouge (1956), the sentimental French film. However, when I hit London as a 
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student, that was exactly the time of Jean-Luc Godard’s A bout de souffle (1960) and 
the French New Wave, plus I discovered the rest of world cinema. What were my 
feelings about all that? I was completely blown away by everything. This was also 
the time of the parallel British “New Wave.” 


Cardullo: That was what I was going to ask about next: the films of Tony 
Richardson, Karel Reisz, Lindsay Anderson, and others. 


Leigh: I personally felt that the purest, most important, and most organic of those 
British films wasn’t actually made till the late 1960s, and that was Anderson’s If... 
[1968]. And it was not a film about working-class life, like a number of the British 
social-realist pictures—that was Lindsay digging into his own upper-middle-class, 
public-school experience. About the so-called British New Wave films, good as 
many of them were and inspirational, because they were looking at working-class 
life, the fact is that none of them, without exception, was an original movie: every 
single one was an adaptation of a play or a novel. And although it’s true that 
Francois Truffaut’s wonderful Judes et Jim [1962] was also an adaptation of a novel, 
nevertheless, the inspiration for me was that A bout de souffle, Godard’s Vivre sa vie 
[1962], and Truffaut’s Les quatre cents coups [1959] were original films that actually 
used film, as painting uses painting, to investigate something in a direct and 
original way. 


Cardullo: There’s no question that there is something to those British films of the 
early 1960s, but there are also problems. 


Leigh: They’re script-bound, as I’ve just suggested. The truth of it is, though, that 
there was great integrity to this cinema. Karel Reisz’s Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning [1960], Tony Richardson’s A Taste of Honey [1961], Lindsay Anderson’s 
This Sporting Life [1963]: these were serious works of art, that’s not in question. 

Curiously and importantly, the first film that did what those films did was really 
outside the fold; it was Room at the Top [1959], directed by Jack Clayton. The real 
revolution, in a way—which I didn’t pick up at the time, because I didn’t watch 
television—was what producer Tony Garnett and director Ken Loach did, which 
was to say, “Why don’t we get away from this terrible studio-bound convention of 
doing what amounts to plays? Let’s get out on the streets with lightweight cameras 
and newsreel equipment,” as the French were doing. That was the revolution, and, 
a few years after it started, Tony Garnett himself got me into the BBC. 


Cardullo: There was a certain occupational hazard, so to speak, in the British 
cinema at the time. To work in a country with such an immense literary tradition, 
including Shakespeare and Dickens—it must have been like having a very 
powerful father, and a certain parochialism and insularity seem to have resulted, in 
the theater as well as the cinema. I am thinking of the provinciality of so much 
kitchen-sink drama. ' 


Leigh: Yes, I agree, but let’s not throw out the baby with the bath water. For me, 
the natural influence, the early influence, was not so much British literature but the 
theater, vaudeville, circus, and pantomime, together with the British “New Wave” 
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films; the Marx Brothers, Laurel and Hardy, Chaplin, and Keaton. This is one of 
the things that make me different from Ken Loach. There’s also no question that 
a major influence is the time I spent as a youth in a socialist-Zionist movement. 
But the fact of the matter is that the heightened, theatrical, almost vaudevillian 
aspect of what goes on in my films is as important as my hard, socially realistic 
way of looking at the world. Those two elements are absolutely and mutually 
inseparable. 


Cardullo: Let’s talk now about practice as opposed to influence. Can you 
elaborate on the process of improvising with actors? 


Leigh: First, the final script has to work for me dramatically and from a literary 
point of view, but it also has to work from each actor’s point of view of the 
character. I would never say to an actor, “You have to say that whether you feel 
it’s right or not, and I don’t care if you think he or she would say that—just do it.” 
That’s never happened, ever, and I wouldn’t do that. Because by the time I get to 
that stage, I’ve been on this long journey with each actor such that I really 
understand the actor and the character and the actor understands his or her 
character totally. On the journey, one of the many jobs we do is to decide, and to 
work on, how the character talks and thinks; we determine the kind of language 
the character uses, the sort of ideas in the person’s head, etc. It’s a very precise 
process but also very much a harmonious collaboration. It is quite precise, indeed, 
down to whether there’s a full-stop or a semi-colon at the end of a main clause! 


Cardullo: O.K., so your process is very different from that of most other 
directors: you ask actors to go along with you on an intense journey during which 
they will spend months doing improvisations to develop their characters before 
anything gets set in stone. Because you arrive at defining the characters and 
storyline only after months of workshops with the actors, you are unable to tell 
them much about the roles they'll be playing at the start of the process. So how do 
your actors learn to trust you at the very start? 


Leigh: In the first place, I’m pretty careful about whom I choose. I instinctively 
look for the kind of actor who zs going to be trusting. There are all kinds of 
insecure people out there called actors; and some deeply untrusting actors—the 
kind that need to know exactly what’s what at all times—might be quite good 
within the parameters of a certain sort of acting. But I can’t work with such 
people. On the whole, I get people for whom not always knowing what’s what 
isn’t a problem. 


Cardullo: How do you find out that this isn’t going to be a problem? 


Leigh: It’s an instinctual thing on my part: I have a feeling about an actor when I 
meet him or her for the first time during our initial interview. 


Cardullo: Is the interview a “twenty-minute get-to-know-you” chat? 


Leigh: Yes, precisely. We’re sitting in a room and there’s nobody else there but 
the actor and me. We talk about the actor’s life. Then if I feel the relationship’s 
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going to move forward, I call that person back in and we do some work for a 
while. At this point Pm just trying to get a sense of the person and the performer. 
The actors with whom I collaborate tend to be confident in the best sense of the 
word: relaxed, cool, together, focused, open, intelligent, and they have a sense of 
humor. 

My job, apart from anything else, is to build an ensemble composed of actors 
who all come from such a secure place that they can work together to make a 
film—my film. So on the whole, frankly, trust is not much of an issue. What I 
don’t do is throw actors instantly into a dangerous situation. The actors I select for . 
my projects sit and chew the fat with me for ages before we gradually get the 
characters going. And by the time they get to the bit that’s dangerous, they’ve 
spent a lot of time sorting things out without any pressure. We re careful and slow. 
The reason my films work is that every | = 7 
actor on the set is very secure; that makes | 
them able to fly. 


Cardullo: But there’s still a sense of danger : 
in your films. I’m thinking of the rape scene | 
in Naked, or the scene in Life Is Sweet where 
a young Jane Horrocks has her body smeared 
in chocolate. 


s ; ; ane Horrocks in Life Is Sweet 
Leigh: Sure. But it takes work to arrive at 


the stage where you can tackle those things on screen. Here’s a bit of truth: very, 
very occasionally I hire an actor and get it wrong. The actor just doesn’t trust the 
process or me as fully as I thought he would. But such a lack of trust has nothing 
to do with me or the process: it has to do with the actor himself. 


Cardullo: In the United States, the actors I’ve seen seem to fall into two camps: 
you get the ones that work very much with their heads, or in their heads; they tend 
to be very literate and extremely intelligent. And then there’s the other sort—the 
emotional, feeling actor who doesn’t really read anything and has little idea of 
what’s going on in the world, but nevertheless creates a performance from some 
apparently deeper or more instinctual place. When I watch your films, I feel that 
there’s cohesion between these two different approaches. 


Leigh: I couldn’t agree more. I’m very familiar with both these sorts of American 
actors; I know exactly what you mean. The second category of actor you mention 
comes as a result of the so-called Method. The notion that acting is simply about 
intuitively responding to situations in the way you “feel” them couldn’t be farther 
away from how I ask actors to work. On the other hand, the kind of acting that’s 
wholly literary or cerebral is also wrong. It’s useless for me to have actors so much 
in their heads that they can’t be organic or whole. 

What it all comes down to, really, is having actors who are totally able to think 
deeply about their characters while at the same time—once we have developed 
those characters—they can respond emotionally, and organically, to anything that 
comes their way. For actors to be able to differentiate between themselves and the 
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characters they’re playing while simultaneously remaining in character and spon- 
taneous requires a sophisticated combination of skills and spirit. The bottom line 
is this: for those that can do it, it’s a natural combination and they don’t think 
twice about it. For those who can’t do it, they can bang their heads against a brick 
wall from now till kingdom come and they still won’t get there. 


Cardullo: Do you think that the English actor-training system prepares actors to 
be people with whom you’d want to work? Or does the kind of actor you’re 
looking for flourish in any kind of educational or cultural environment? 


Leigh: There’s a wider issue at stake here. It would be wrong to overlook the fact 
that I make films within an English context with actors who come from the same 
social environment as I do. There’s something about the whole environment in 
which we all come together that makes my projects work. The success is further 
bound up with being committed, caring, and emotionally connected to the project 
while at the same time being detached from it and even humorous about it. This is 
what makes my work idiosyncratic and something that no one else does. But that’s 
_a whole other discussion. As to the training, I myself was trained as an actor. I 
trained at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art (RADA) in London and began my 
career with the Royal Shakespeare Company (RSC). But the training, I have to say, 
was very old-fashioned and prescriptive. 


Cardullo: What, just Shakespearean monologues? 


Leigh: We didn’t just do Shakespearean monologues, but the approach to acting 
in general was very mechanical. You learned the lines and the moves; you didn’t 
discuss the play or improvise. Since then, the culture of drama schools has 
completely changed. Improvisation—the cornerstone of my process as a 
director—is now a standard part of actor training. Once upon a time when I was 
auditioning actors, a large proportion would come in and say, “I’ve never 
improvised. What do you mean there’s no script?” Today, that’s no longer the 
case. If I’m meeting actors under the age of forty, very rarely will I encounter this 
attitude; they all take improvising for 
granted. This is great for me because I wind 
up getting actors who are ready to hit the 
ground running. Then again, the way an 
actor is trained in the end doesn’t ultimately 
have much bearing on my work. I’m 
interested in the actor as artist. 


Cardullo: In the commentary for the DVD 
of Naked, one of those artists, David in Naked 

Thewlis, talked about rehearsing a scene between his character—the protagonist in 
the film, Johnny—and the young Scottish homeless character, Archie, played by 
Ewen Bremner. Thewlis talked about how the actors were so immersed in their 
roles that their characters got into a fight during an extended improvisational 
sequence and the police had to be called. Thewlis said that you had to intervene, 
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imploring him and Bremner to step out of character in order to keep them from 
being arrested. Comically enough, Thewlis then said that he kind of wished he and 
Bremner /ad been arrested because the court would have been faced with trying a 
couple of fictional characters. You’re so clear about the actor’s being separate 
from the character, and yet this incredible visceral reality you create makes it hard, 
especially for the actors, to accept that it’s all just fiction. What are your thoughts 
about this tension between performer and role? 


Leigh: The delineation between the actor and his part is a practical matter. When 
the camera runs, you want the actor to be the character. But from a practical point 
of view—and this relates back to the second category of American actor that we 
discussed earlier—I can’t negotiate and collaborate with a character in the creating 
of a distilled dramatic investigation of the raw material. I need to work with an 
actor. That stuff about actors who stay in character all the time is nonsense. It’s bad 
for them. The thing is that when you work on a character over time, it gets to you; 
after all, you spend day in, day out, week in, week out with the character. I’m just 
pretty strict about making sure that when an actor goes into character, he or she 
comes out of character eventually, too. I like to be objective about what happens. ~ 
For example, I never allow actors to talk about their character in the first person, 
as “I.” This helps us remember the fact that we really are creating a fictitious 
person and that the actor is—and always will be—the actor. 


Cardullo: Does asking the actor to be a key collaborator in defining the character 
sometimes cause problems? For example, I’ve heard that actors sometimes come 
back at you and say things like, “My character wouldn’t rape this other character.” 
How do you deal with that? 


Leigh: That’s true. It happened with Vera Drake. Understandably, this kind of 
issue has to be gently negotiated. I knew that the character in question could 
perfectly well be a rapist. And so did the actor, when it came right down to it. 


Cardullo: But he was in denial for a bit? 


Leigh: Yes, in some way he was, and fair 
enough. In that particular case—unusual, 
for one of my projects—the rape was a | 
prerequisite. Normally I don’t set plot 
points in stone. Another instance: there 
was a moment during the making of Secrets — 
and Lies where Claire Rushbrook, who Lee Ross and Claire Rushbrook 
plays Roxanne, just buggered off in the SEN e Lie 

middle of a massive improvisation. She disappeared and we had to go and find 
her. She left at a point that was effectively in the structure of the sequence Pd put 
together, but the final proof hadn’t come out. I knew there was more to flesh out. 
But after I located Rushbrook, the actress said, “There’s no way that Roxanne 
would go back.” She knew that I wanted her to go back, but I can’t just say to an 
actor, “Let’s go back,” because the action has to be organic and motivated. Then 
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we discovered that if her boyfriend, as he does in the finished movie, says, 
“Actually, I think you should go back,” she would do as he says, because she’s 
getting fed up with his being a wimp and wants to validate any assertiveness he 
shows. 

So these things have to be thought through and gently negotiated. Sometimes | 
have to say to an actor, “Is it plausible or impossible for the character to do this?” 
I do this because my job—and this is what all artists do whatever the medium, 
since all art is based on improvisation and order—is to start something that grows 
all over the place and then figure out how to shape it into something that’s 
coherent. 


Cardullo: Considering that this monologue is going on in your head all the time, 
when do you get to step out of character? Do you ever get to switch off? Do you 
sleep? 


Leigh: What, while the film is happening? No. What do you want me to do? Go 
to Bermuda? It’s a privilege to get to work on something that’s so completely 
absorbing. It’s terrifying, too. I have to get out of bed every day to make 
something happen. I wonder if I would have been capable of producing anything 
had I worked in a more conventional way with a prewritten script, because I’m of 
the procrastinator class. I could see myself waking up and saying things like, 
“Today Pl just have a reading day, tomorrow I can write,” “I think I need to see a 
movie today,” “Pl do the shopping first,’ or “Pll just make another cup of 
coffee.” But because of the way I work, once the film goes into rehearsal, I have 
to be out of bed and on site by nine o’clock every single day—+there’s no point in 
hanging around, because the writing won’t get done at home. When the project 
does take off, it becomes immensely stimulating. The whole thing is a powerful, 
gregarious, collaborative process. And I’m the one who has to make it all work for 
the actor. 


Cardullo: You put actors at the center of your process, I gather. 
Leigh: I’m asking actors to be creative collaborators. 


Cardullo: For the uninitiated, how would you differentiate between improvisation 
and collaboration? 


Leigh: What you’re really asking me has to do with the general assumption that in 
a Mike Leigh film, we are looking at actors improvising on camera. Which we’re 
not: that’s not how they collaborate with me. We spend a great deal of time, six 
months or so, bringing the world of the characters into existence: that’s the 
collaboration, which also involves improvisation. So that when it comes time to 
shoot, everything has been worked on, scene by scene and location by location; it’s 
all been made very precise, before it’s been shot. That’s because the dialogue and 
the action have come organically: the actors have worked with me to create them 
from the ground up. What you don’t get on my set is the sort of random line 
reading you get from take to take on a film where the dialogue is just thought of as 
lines on a page. It’s never lines on a page in my films; my actors never see a script. 
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Cardullo: Who ultimately is responsible for the script? 


Leigh: It’s a complicated process, as we explore the situations that are going to be 
the actual scenes in the film, then gradually deconstruct relations and reconstruct 
them, experiment with them, pin them down, fix dialogue, change things around 
here and there, cut and paste, until we arrive at something coherent and pithy that 
works. As soon as I can, I share with the cinematographer what the general spirit 
of the film is. The production designer and the costume designer then tune in to 
what’s going on and start to find out about the characters, and work with the 
actors so that everyone’s on the case. I have constant conversations with the 
production designer in particular about possible images and locations and the 
reason behind things. So we gradually talk the thing into existence, making the 
film up as we go along. I do set down a kind of structure before we start shooting, 
but there are always elements that creep in; indeed, I very often don’t know what 
the end is going to be. 


Cardullo: Does the process of discovering a film get any easier for you? 


Leigh: I can only say what any artist would say, and that is that some things come 
easy and some things are tough, depending on a whole variety of factors. 


Cardullo: Do you watch your films? 


Leigh: I do, and I like them. I mean, Pm not Gloria Swanson in Sunset Boulevard, 
sitting there every night watching my own movies. But I do watch them, and I 
particularly love watching them with audiences. Some filmmakers say, “I can’t 
watch my films; I can’t stand them.” My feeling, rather piously, is that if you don’t 
like your films, how the hell can you expect anybody else to like them? 


Cardullo: Would you rank Naked among your better works? It’s one of my 
favorites. 


Leigh: Well, it’s very hard to talk about better or worse. I don’t know. I’m very 
close to these films. There are filmmakers who, very legitimately, have 
telationships for better or worse with their films depending on, say, whether the 
picture is too close to the book it’s adapted from or taken from an original 
screenplay, whether they were hired into a project that already existed or were part 
of the project from day one, etc. None of those things apply to me. I’m as close to 
all of my films, each and every one of them. 


Cardullo: Until recently, your films could be quite negative or dark, I must say. 


Leigh: That may be, but all my films, in the end, contain a balance between the 
comic and the pathetic. 


Cardullo: But wouldn’t you agree that Happy-Go-Lucky, on the whole, has a more 
festive and sanguine tone? 


Leigh: Well, maybe you’re right, because one reviewer wrote, “Can this be true, 
Mike Leigh has made a comedy?” Does it surprise me? No, not at all. 
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Cardullo: There’s a real brightness to this film, isn’t there? There are splashes of 
color in the set design, the costumes, and the very film stock that you used. 


Leigh: At the point where I got a sense of what the film should be, and I was able 
to share that with Dick Pope—the cinematographer who’s shot all my films since 
Life Is Sweet in 1990—and also my various designers, I immediately began talking 
about Poppy. I said that this is going to be a vivacious, positive, intelligent, bright 
woman with a great sense of humor and buzzing with energy, and the film really 
needs to take its cue from her character: i.e., the film ies should burst with 
energy and color. At this point, we [yy | 

decided to shoot Happy-Go-Lucky in | — = 

widescreen—it’s the first film I’ve made | 
that’s been widescreen. And we set 
about shooting tests, just to work out 
what stocks to use, how to treat them, | _ 
how to find the palette, etc. Curiously, | 
at that precise moment—that week in 
fact—Fuji announced this new film 
stock called Vivid, which we used. And 
it’s an absolute delight, which made possible this wonderful, rich, succulent color 
experience you see in the final film. 


Sally Hawkins in Happy-Go- Pp 


Cardullo: What interests you most as a cinematic subject? 


Leigh: People relating to each other and the relationships between men and 
children and work. 


Cardullo: British people, right? 


Leigh: I have to say that I don’t personally see my films as being about London, 
England, Britain, or English things. Obviously, the milieu, the territory, or the 
landscape is that, but I am more concerned with the emotional landscape, as I 
have always been when the chips are down. Although it may sound pretentious to 
say so, I guess I think my work is about something more universal than just the 
UK. I don’t really see it as so nation-based. 


Cardullo: What are your views about filmmaking in the United States, and about 
Americans’ views of your films? 


Leigh: First of all, most of us, myself not least, grew up on Hollywood movies, as 
I suggested at the start of our conversation—specifically, the great Hollywood 
movies of the Golden Age. Some of my favorite movies are Hollywood movies; 
Hollywood is obviously a large part of the cinematic spectrum. I nurture a healthy 
love-hate relationship toward the place. Of course, there’s been a bit of American 
money in some of my films—Topsy-Iury, for example—though not a lot. The 
important thing is for the funding to come without classic Hollywood-style 
interference. 
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Cardullo: Yes, because you don’t create “packages,” and everything in Hollywood 
has to be “packaged.” 


Leigh: The main problem is that the Hollywood system has already made the film 
before the director shoots a single frame. But to get back to what I think was the 
subtext of your original question: in the seventeen or so years between Bak 
Moments and High Hopes, I talked to people in Hollywood who might have backed 
my films on a number of occasions. And one of the things I always heard was, 
“The trouble with your films is that they will never work in the States. People 
won't get them.” At the time, I thought there might be some truth to this. Then, 
when I came to the United States in 1986, for the first time—the San Francisco 
International Film Festival brought me out to the West Coast and screened all six 
of my films to date—audiences over there started to know about me and it turned 
out that the prediction about how American audiences would receive my films 
was wrong. The American audience, or a part of the American audience, really 
likes my films. On the one hand, I am very happy to be part of European and 
world cinema as a British filmmaker. But on the other, it’s also very stimulating 
and rewarding to come to the San Francisco International Film Festival or the 
Oscars (which Pve done three times) with these low-budget, foreign, offbeat, 
quirky, real-life, uncompromising films and be a bit of a Trojan horse. I enjoy the 
subversion of it all. Curiously enough, I’ve done industry screenings in Los 
Angeles with huge audiences and industry insiders. They say things like, “Wow, 
this is fantastic. Why can’t we do this here?” And I think, “Well, actually, with all 
the resources you’ve got kicking around here, you could do anything you wanted.” 


Cardullo: But the Hollywood system stymies them. 


Leigh: Yes. But the other thing I want to say is that there is a great tradition of 
independent filmmaking in the United States that I absolutely respect. There’s 
some wonderful stuff that comes out of America against all the odds, like Steve 
Buscemt’s Trees Lounge [1996]. Independent American filmmaking has always been 
there and it’s not to be forgotten. Also, it would be ludicrous to suggest that 
nothing good comes out of Hollywood, because that’s not the case. Sometimes 
really truthful, organic stuff surfaces by those who managed to stick it to the man 
and just got on, and away, with it. 


Cardullo: There’s been quite a migration of directors from the UK to Hollywood, 
from Sam Mendes to Phyllida Lloyd. 


Leigh: There always has been. What about Hitchcock? The Brits have always 
drifted over and that’s fine. It’s a complex issue. One of the reasons that I’m 
resistant to making films in the United States has nothing to do with zof doing a 
film in Hollywood, but rather to do with what I’m committed to doing in the UK. 
I feel very committed to the British film industry and its infrastructure. 


Cardullo: How would you describe the film industry in the UK right now? Some 
people are very critical of it. 
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Leigh: The problem with the British film industry is its nervousness or insecurity 
about—and genuflection toward—Los Angeles. All those Hollywood grand- 
fathers like Irving Thalberg and Louis B. Mayer have got a lot to answer for, 
because they invented a monster that is a curse to filmmaking: the interfering 
producer. Such insecurity leads to things within the UK film industry like wheeling 
in an American actor to play a part that should plainly be played by a Brit—Renée 
Zellweger playing Bridget Jones, for one stellar example. 


Cardullo: How much does commercial success matter at this point in your career, 
anyway? You’ve now got a body of work that speaks for itself, so does commerce 
matter as much as it might have done in the past? 


Leigh: That’s always mattered. First of all, I make these films to be seen. There’s 
no virtue in a film that nobody sees or very few people see. But unconventional as 
my films may seem to be, they’re perfectly conventional in the sense that they are 
narrative films; they're movies that tell stories. Theyre not alternative or 
experimental films that we shoot for no money at all with a little camera. They’re 
proper movies and they have to be funded, and although the budgets are tight, the 
money has to come from people who back films. And if you’ve made films that 
are not commercially successful, people don’t want to hear from you. And they 
especially don’t want to hear from filmmakers such as myself, someone who 
doesn’t have a script, who can’t tell the backer what it’s going to be about, and 
who will not enter into any discussion about having Hollywood stars involved. 
The main thing is, I’m not a Trappist monk up in the mountains. I’m in the movie 
business, and I want people to see my i 
films. Also, if there’s any money made, it 
simply goes back into things. My most [Ma 
successful film commercially was Secrets [m 
and Lies, partly because it got the Palme | 
dOr at Cannes, partly because it was | 
nominated for five Oscars. But as much 
as anything, it was because at the time of 
its release, to trace your birth mother— 
which is what the film is about—was 
illegal. And it remains illegal today in 
many countries, including all of South America and many of the Catholic 
countries in Europe as well as almost all the states in the USA. So there was 
enormous interest in the film. And because the film was, relatively speaking, 
commercially successful, it enabled us to raise rather more money than we 
normally would have done to make Topsy-Turvy. So the short answer to your 
question is that commercial success is very important, indeed. 


Brenda Blethyn and Marianne 
Jean-Baptiste in Secrets and Lies 


Cardullo: Commerce aside for the moment, what is the relationship between 
theater and film for your 


Leigh: I love theater less than I love films, that’s for sure; for every film that I’ve 
ever walked out on—which is not very many—lI have walked out on about a 
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thousand plays. Film always seems so grown-up compared with theater. I love 
working with actors, I love working with technicians, and I love the family thing 
that is created on every film. And it really is a family—on my films, the 
atmosphere is very, very harmonious, always. Because if it weren’t, you couldn’t 
do this sort of work. You just couldn’t: people really have to commit, on either 
side of the camera. Aside from that, I love the medium itself. I love the whole idea 
of what making a film means—you know, taking that little machine out and 
capturing the world with it. I love to shoot in places, on location. And I love the 
rhythm of filmmaking, what you can do with time. I even like the actual feel of 
celluloid. The post-production process itself is great, because that’s when you 
really make the film. 


Cardullo: Do you have a sense of advocacy? Do you feel any sense of advocacy, 
on behalf of your audience, about how to cope with this world we’re all messing 
up? 


Leigh: I think there are different ways of advocating, to use your word. I would 
suggest that some films talk to you emotionally and not necessarily with a clear, 
rational slogan; they simply leave you with a feeling that may in some way inform 
the way you look at the world. Whereas other films may work through your 
emotions and the way you feel about the world, and the way human life is and the 
way society organizes itself, at the same time that they make a very specific, if 
implicit statement, about one sociopolitical subject or another. My natural instinct 
is to see society as a society that works because of the nature of the individuality of 
its individuals. I can’t look at a crowd without seeing a thousand individuals. 
What’s fascinating to me is that each of us is different. So in each of my films, 
each of the characters, large or small, is properly and organically and thoroughly, 
in a three-dimensional way, at the center of his or her universe. Such that, even 
though there may be a clear objective or point that ’m moving toward, you 
nevertheless get multiple perspectives, because the characters aren’t ciphers. 
They’re people, and the details of their humanity are what it’s all about in the end. 


Cardullo: As opposed to what you find in overtly political filmmaking, yours are 
genuinely, spontaneously created human beings. And that’s not an easy thing to 


do. 


Leigh: No, although in my view, Mike Leigh films are political in the sense that 
they are concerned with investigating, and reflecting on, how we lead our lives. 
But I would challenge anybody to say that they’ve walked out of a film of mine 
with one single, clear notion as to what I was telling them to think, because that’s 
not what I’m up to. I want you to walk away with things to argue about and 
ponder over and reflect on and procrastinate about and, you know, supply for 
yourselves. 


Cardullo: We have been living through difficult times for the past several decades, 
as a result of the culture of wealth and greed. But the present economic crisis is 
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going to put an end to that cult, one way or the other. Can you imagine a resulting, 
new political environment that would affect your own work? 


Leigh: I suppose the answer to that question, at a fundamental level—it’s a dodgy 
thing to discuss, because nothing is ever black and white—would have to be no. I 
think that I make films about how we are, although that’s a pompous thing to say 
in a universal sense. Although my milieu is always 
specific, the actual things that happen, at a 
fundamental level, are endemic to what human life is | 
about. You know, I’ve been to screenings of my f a 
work—in particular, Meantime—in London and { 
Sydney where people stood up and harangued me  — 
for having the tools to make a film about the 
manning of the barricades ... and not making it, not 
dealing with those issues. I accept the criticism 
because that is not what I’m concerned to do; Pm 
concerned to do other things. Were a revolution to l 
come, the job for me, in fundamental terms, would 
still be to take the human temperature, as I always 
do; to look at people in terms of their needs and emotions, of how men and 
women function, what it is to be a parent and child, how to survive in the world as 
we know it. Having said that, I must also say that nothing makes sense to me 
except a world in which there is real equality. I can’t believe, for example, that I 
live in a country where, after more than a decade of a so-called “socialist” 
government, we still have a railway system, an educational system, a healthcare 
system, and a steel industry which are riddled with the curse or disease of 
privatization. 

Cardullo: We all know that no individual book or film changes the world, yet 
books and films, as an aggregate, do change the world. Do you have any thoughts 


about the relationship between art and social change, a long-term, indirect, 
complex, often subterranean relationship? 


Tim Roth and Phil Daniels 


in Meantime 


Leigh: Look, this goes back to something that has already more or less been said 
during this conversation. If I make films to which people genuinely respond, 
whatever their response, I feel that I’m justified in thinking that, in some 
minuscule way, I’m making a contribution to that person’s life, or to individual 
people’s ideas. I call my films subversive. I think it’s subversive to tell the truth 
about things—not the obvious political truths, but about how ordinary people get 
on with their lives. That’s what I do. 


Cardullo: Have you ever considered shooting in a foreign country, apart from the 
United States, with a completely different crew and getting away from all that’s 
familiar? 


Leigh: It seems natural to work in a context that one understands. I think the 
most important thing is to work here in England with teams of people on both 
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sides of the camera that are completely in tune with everything you need to make 
these great films with their very specific roots. The instrument is totally tuned and 
we can play anything on it, so to speak, within the parameters of the sort of film 
that I make. To go, for example, and make a film that isn’t in English, where 
English isn’t the first language—because specifics are so much a part of what I do, 
and language is so very important—it would be very difficult under such 
circumstances to play the instrument properly. 


Cardullo: I don’t mean necessarily to use foreign actors, but to be in a foreign 
place, a different environment, a different context. 


Leigh: I must admit, I have done it twice. I made a film, the last BBC television 
film I made, Four Days in July, which was set in Belfast, and which took a year to 
do. This is not a joke, for it was very much a case of making a film in a very 
“other” place. It was in English, but tapping into a whole different world, in the 
same language that was at the same time a different language—this was in 1984. 
Also, at the end of the 1980s, I went to Australia, where I created a play called 
Greek Tragedy, which was actually about Greek Australians and all the actors were 
from a Greek-Australian background; and that was again a very specific 
investigation into a world that I didn’t actually know very much about. So I’ve 
experimented with a “foreign context” to that extent. The only thing I would say 
in addition to this is that it remains a frustrated aspiration of mine to make a film 
with a much bigger budget, which would allow us to get out and about more, and 
such a film might involve what you’re talking about. But if I wasn’t allowed to take 
my regular crew along, where we all speak the same language and have a real 
rapport, I think it would be very difficult. I certainly don’t see any inherent virtue 
in doing what you’ve posited just for the sake of doing it. 


Cardullo: Larger budgets and foreign contexts aside, do you regret not having 
explored your Jewishness on film, which you have done in the theater? 


Leigh: I don’t regret it, and should I wish to do it, I will. 
Cardullo: Enough said. 


Filmography: Mike Leigh 


Blak Moments (1971) 
Hard Labour (1973) 

The Permissive Society (1975) 
Nuts in May (1976) 
Abigail's Party (1977) 

Kass of Death (1977) 

Who's Who (1978) 
Grown-Ups (1980) 
Meantime (1983) 

Four Days in July (1985) 
The Short and Curhes (short, 1987) 
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High Hopes (1988) 

Lie Is Sweet (1990) 
Naked (1993) 

Secrets and Lies (1996) 
Career Girls (1997) 
Topsy-Turry (1999) 

All or Nothing (2002) 
Vera Drake (2004) 
Happy-Go-Lucky (2008) 
Another Year (2010) 
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